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See  !  there  he  goes,  poor  fool !  a  regular  string  of  small  boys, 
like  mosquitoes,  pestering  him  this  broiling  August  afternoon.  It 
is  half-past  four  o’clock,  and  from  the  village  school  his  tormentors 
have  hurried  straight  to  the  old  pump,  with  the  intention  of 
getting  some  sport  out  of  him  before  returning  to  their  cottage 
homes  to  tea.  For  right  well  they  know  he  is  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  stone  trough  where  the  cattle  halt  on  their  way  from  the 
fields  to  drink.  He  sees  them  coming,  these  heartless  boys,  rises, 
and  gripping  his  stick  with  a  firmer  clutch,  walks  off  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Too  late,  Billy  !  the  herd  are  upon  you,  and 
you  cannot  now  retreat.  But  you  can  bring  that  weapon  of  yours 
down,  notwithstanding  your  imbecility,  with  an  unerring  thwack 
upon  the  head  of  any  one  of  them  who  is  not  fully  on  the  alert! 
And  they  know  it,  too.  That  is  the  fun  of  it,  they  all  agree.  Small 
wonder  is  it  that  you  lose  your  temper.  Who  could  avoid  it? 
And  yet,  if  you  could  take  it  all  in  play,  or  appear  indifferent, 
they  would  plague  you  less.  After  all,  “  Boys  will  be  boys,” 
Billy!  Don’t  you  know  that? 

“  Ah  !  ”  the  poor  fellow  might  retort,  had  he  but  the  wit  to  put 
his  thoughts  into  words,  “  Does  the  fox  think  it  play — that  game 
of  hide  and  seek,  in  which  the  hounds  give  him  ferocious  chase, 
tracking  him  to  the  death  unless  he  contrive  to  elude  them  by 
his  cunning  ?  Ah,  Master  Fox,  you  should  make  allowances. 
‘  Hounds  will  be  hounds,’  you  know  !  You  must  not  object  to  be 
pursued  and  worried  to  death,  since  it  affords  them  sport  !  I,  like 
you,  am  marked  out  for  persecution,  and  what  have  I  done  that  it 
should  be  so  ?  ” 

Alas,  poor  fool  !  God  give  thee  recompense  in  His  own  good 
time  !  Thine  is  a  hard  lot.  Pity  is  it  that  those  whose  path  in 
life  is  comparatively  easy  do  not  try  their  utmost  to  make  it 
easier  for  thee  ! 
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Poor  simple  Billy  was  not  naturally  ill-natured — quite  the 
reverse — but,  as  everybody  knows,  the  worm  when  trodden  on  will 
turn.  If  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  in  his  sound  mind  to 
keep  his  temper  under  outrage  and  insult,  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
one  in  this  poor  lad’s  condition  should  exercise  greater  self-control? 

A  long,  lanky  youth  he  is.  The  linen  smock  he  wears  descends 
below  the  knees,  and  his  baggy  trousers  are  much  too  short  to  hold 
any  communication  with  the  tops  of  his  boots.  The  red  hand¬ 
kerchief  that  habitually  swathes  bis  neck  has  to-day,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  heat,  been  loosened,  exposing  to  fuller  view  the 
thin  throat  into  which  the  chin  of  imbecility  seems  to  retreat,  as 
though  it  felt  itself  quite  out  of  place  in  its  normal  position;  while 
the  battered  cap,  shuffled  on  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  back  of  the 
head,  leaves  entirely  uncovered  a  remarkably  low  forehead,  and 
those  sad  eyes  whose  expression  is  an  admixture  of  vacancy  and 
craft.  Very  easy  is  it  to  single  him  out  in  a  crowd,  and  to 
recognise  him  from  afar,  for  his  gait  is  rickety  and  peculiar,  and, 
were  he  dressed  like  ordinary  folk,  the  very  manner  of  holding 
his  hands,  palms  turned  outward,  would  betray  his  individuality. 

“  Have  done,  I  say,  you  bullies  !  Can’t  you  leave  the  poor  thing 
alone?  ”  So  said  the  postman,  a  kind-hearted  young  fellow,  as  he 
passed  along  the  road,  the  sack  of  letters  and  small  parcels  slung 
over  his  shoulder,  on  his  way  to  the  post-office. 

But  he  was  only  laughed  at  and  told  to  mind  his  own  business 
and,  in  truth,  being  rather  late,  he  had  no  time  further  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Simple  Bill.  The  one  person  in  the  whole  of 
Longley  best  calculated  to  do  that  was  Mrs.  Hanneton,  Bilks 
mother ;  and  that  was  an  audacious  youth  indeed  who  ventured  to 
defy  her,  or  torment  the  boy  whom  she  loved  beyond  anything 
else  in  the  world  in  her  presence.  But  she  could  not  always  be  at 
his  side,  for  she  was  an  active,  industrious  woman,  and  oftener  at 
work  than  not.  Well  was  it  for  her  and  Bill  that  such  was  the 
case,  since  she  was  the  breadwinner  upon  whose  exertions  their 
livelihood  depended.  Tim  Hanneton  was  well  out  of  the 
way,  drinking,  worthless  husband  and  father  that  he  was  while 
living — a  bugbear  and  a  curse,  where  he  might,  had  he  been 
soberly  inclined,  have  proved  himself  the  greatest  blessing  to 
those  dependent  on  him,  making  their  lives  very  different  from 
what  they  were.  His  harshness  it  was  that  first  caused  reason  to 
totter  on  her  throne  in  the  mind  of  his  infant  boy,  and  his  the 
brutal  hand  that  dealt  the  blow  upon  the  child’s  temple  that  com¬ 
pleted  the  disastrous  result.  Little  William  could  not  be  expected, 
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under  these  conditions,  to  realise  the  fine  promise  of  his  earliest 
years,  but  became  duller  and  duller,  and  more  unlike  the  other 
children  growing  up  around  him,  till  he  at  length  developed  into 
the  pitiful  object  that  we  now  behold  him.  See  !  there  he  goes — 
poor  fool  ! 

“We’ll  have  a  regular  spree  to-day  !”  suggests  a  hoy  named  Joe 
Clark;  “  Old  Mother  Hanneton’s  out  charing  three  miles  off,  and 
Silly  Billy  looks  more  vicious  than  usual.” 

“All  right,  Joe,”  laughed  Jim  Boles;  “  tell  us,  what  have  you 
got  into  your  mind  now  ?  Look  sharp,  for  I’ve  to  be  back  home 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.” 

“You’ll  see.  Just  you  make  for  the  Spinney,  that’s  all.  He’s 
an  awfully  suspicious  old  thing.  Nothing  on  earth  will  drive  him 
there,  so  we  must  contrive  to  get  him  to  follow.  Ah  !  you  guess 
my  game  ?  you - ” 

“  Capital!  First-rate!  what  a  lark !  But  it  isn’t  really  dangerous 
there,  is  it  ?  Not  deep  enough  to - ” 

“  Bless  you,  no  !  Not  over  two  feet  and  a  bit ;  but  there’s  mud 
at  the  bottom — mud,  and — perhaps  a  few  horse-leeches.  But,  I 
say,  keep  your  own  counsel.  Don’t  say  a  word  to  the  other  chaps, 
or  they’ll  split,  and  spoil  all  the  fun.” 

“  But  the  old  woman  ?  ” 

“  Bother  the  old  woman  !  She  won’t  be  back  for  hours,  and  it’ll 
be  easy  enough  to  make  up  a  tale.  There,  you  go  on  in  front  and 
make  faces  at  him.  Do  you  understand  ?  ” 

No  words  had  been  necessary  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  Jim 
Boles  as  to  the  scheme  of  mischief  hatching  in  that  of  the  elder 
boy,  universally  detested  as  the  greatest  bully  in  all  Longley. 
The  hint  dropped  in  whispers  as  to  the  Spinney,  and  a  nod  and  a 
wink,  sufficed.  Kindred  spirits  are  quick  of  comprehension  on 
some  points,  and  the  understanding  of  Joe’s  willing  pupil  in 
mischief  and  cowardly  daring,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
was  peculiarly  receptive  of  his  teaching. 

Jim  had  caught  his  cue,  and,  running  some  way  ahead  of  the 
poor  simpleton,  squatted  down  before  him  in  the  position  of  a 
frog,  and  commenced  a  series  of  the  most  horrible  grimaces. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  this  gross  and  stupid  insult 
roused  Bill  Hanneton’s  ire.  It  exasperated  him  beyond  endurance, 
seeing  which,  the  smaller  boys,  heedless  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
“joke,”  joined  their  forces  to  the  enemy,  and  followed  their 
leader  even  to  the  verge  of  exaggeration,  each  one  trying  to  out¬ 
rival  his  fellow  in  the  grotesqueness  of  his  facial  contortions,  and 
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kept  up  to  the  mark  by  Joe  Clark,  to  whom  the  mental  torture  of 
his  victim  afforded  exquisite  delight. 

Silly  Billy’s  exasperation  naturally  fast  ripened  into  a  frantic 
desire  for  revenge.  He  rushed  towards  his  tormentors,  and,  flourish¬ 
ing  in  his  right  hand  his  one  weapon,  the  stick,  sent  the  whole  tribe 
running  before  him  full  tilt,  little  guessing  that  in  so  doing  he 
himself  was  running  precisely  into  the  very  snare  the  enemy  had 
laid  for  him.  Down  a  pleasant  green  path,  called  Parker’s  Lane, 
ran  the  youngsters,  pursued  by  Bill,  who,  when  he  chose,  could 
match  any  of  them  for  fleetness  of  foot.  At  the  end  of  Parker’s 
Lane  was  the  Spinney:  a  delightful  tangle  of  wild  rose-bushes  and 
briar,  where  flowers  of  various  hues  all  grew  in  such  mixed 
luxuriance  that  it  was  difficult  to  trace  the  narrow  path  that 
coursed  through  it,  especially  as  it  had  been  but  little  frequented 
of  late. 

“  Stand  aside,  you  small  fry,”  cries  Joe  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Spinney — “All  except  you,  Jim.  Come  along,  Billy — Silly  Billy 
— have  a  shy  at  one  of  us — which  shall  it  be?  ”  And  by  striking 
a  provoking  attitude,  the  poor  idiot  is  enticed  to  follow  up  the 
pursuit.  He  is  almost  blind  with  rage  as  he  dodges  his  persecutors 
down  the  mazy  path.  Suddenly  they  have  disappeared.  Where 
can  they  be  ?  Doubtless  they  are  hiding  behind  that  bramble 
hedge.  There  is  a  widish  opening  through  it,  and  with  a  plunge 
onwards  he  falls  into  the  trap;  for  in  his  haste  he  has  not  noticed 
that  stagnant  brook  that  at  this  point,  so  well  concealed  by  bushes 
and  its  thick  covering  of  green  duckweed,  almost  defies  detection. 
There  is  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the  ringleaders  of  the  sport,  and 
they  jeer  at  their  unfortunate  victim  as  he  flounders  helplessly  in 
the  evil-smelling  water.  They  had,  in  fact,  got  ahead  in  the 
chase,  and  at  the  critical  moment  had  lain  themselves  down 
among  the  tangle  to  conceal  their  persons.  Their  cruel  enterprise 
had  succeeded.  Now  was  the  climax  of  their  sport.  The  poor 
fool’s  fury  was  all  washed  away,  and  gave  place  to  an  agonising 
wail  of  despair.  The  more  he  struggled  to  escape  from  his  odious 
position,  the  more  hopelessly  he  sank  into  the  mud. 

Now,  it  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  these  “  sportive  ” 
boys  to  do  a  real  injury  to  the  harmless  victim  of  their  practical 
joke;  nevertheless,  his  present  plight  was  a  perilous  one,  and 
neither  of  them  knew  how  to  undo  the  mischief  they  had  wrought. 
And  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  an  unexpected  deliverer  in  the 
shape  of  the  Squire’s  daughter,  who  happened  to  be  sketching  a 
little  distance  off  under  a  clump  of  beech  trees  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  brook,  Silly  Billy  would  in  all  probability  have  come  to 
dire  grief. 

Hastily  laying  aside  her  brushes,  Miss  Anstey  rushed  to  the 
Spinney,  whence  the  cowardly  boys  fled  with  all  precipitation,  and 
managed  to  escape  without  detection.  Calling  out  encouragingly 
to  the  hapless  idiot,  she  laid  herself  down  flat  among  the  tangle  on 
the  brink  of  the  brook,  and  bade  him  struggle  to  reach  her  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  The  work  of  deliverance  was  speedily  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  fool  expressed  itself  in  a 
fashion  the  most  touching  and,  at  the  same  time,  grotesque.  One 
day’s  exhibition  of  this  gratitude  Miss  Anstey  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  amply  sufficient  to  repay  even  a  plunge  after  him  into  the 
turbid  stream,  had  necessity  pointed  to  that  mode  of  rescue.  But 
it  was  insatiable,  and  became  a  positive  nuisance.  She  could  not 
move  from  her  father’s  door,  but  she  saw  the  fellow  hovering  near. 
He  would  follow  her  about  like  her  shadow,  and,  from  a  discreet 
distance,  fix  his  imbecile  gaze  upon  her  as  she  sat  sketching. 
Remonstrance  was  all  in  vain,  and  at  length  Squire  Anstey  took  the 
matter  up,  and  the  removal  of  Silly  Billy  from  the  village  became 
talked  of  as  an  event  likely  to  take  place  in  a  week  or  so.  Mrs. 
Hanneton  was  fiercely  exasperated,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
induce  her  to  see  how  great  the  benefits  would  be  to  her  beloved 
bov:  that  he  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  tormentors  at  an 
asylum,  and  have  the  advantages  of  physicians  whose  principal 
object  would  be  to  assist  in  restoring  reason  to  her  throne.  But, 
somehow  or  another,  Billy’s  deportation  from  his  native  village 
was  for  ever  being  procrastinated. 

One  chilly  October  night,  when  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  every  quiet  inhabitant  of  the  little  village  would  be  wrapt  in 
slumber,  the  denizens  of  Longley  Hall  were  awakened  by  loud 
knockings  and  unearthly  cries,  incessantly  repeated  from  without. 

Sir  Eustace,  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  demanded  in 
angry  tones  who  was  there,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
disturbance. 

There  stood  an  object  in  a  long  white  smock,  abbreviated 
trousers,  cap  sticking  on  to  the  back  of  his  head,  whimpering  and 
mouthing,  and  calling  out  his  daughter’s  name. 

“  Be  off  home,  will  you,  this  instant,  you  young  imp  !”  roared 
the  Squire,  furious  at  the  annoyance  of  being  dragged  from  his 
bed  at  the  summons  of  an  idiot.  “  D’ye  hear  ?”  he  continued,  in  a 
still  louder  voice;  “what  business  have  you  to  come  prowling 
about  the  Hall  and  kicking  up  a  row  this  time  o’  night  ?  Off 
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with  you,  sir,  to  your  mother  !  And  see  if  I  don’t  have  you  shut 
up  tight  in  a  madhouse  before  to-morrow  comes  to  a  close  !” 

But  Squire  Anstey  might  as  well  have  been  rating  the  winds  as 
the  imbecile  specimen  of  humanity  before  him.  He  broke  out  into 
a  yet  stronger  lament,  and  his  contortions  became  exaggerated  as 
he  persistently  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  window  near  to  the 
one  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  he  had  discovered  to  be  that  of 
his  beloved  benefactress. 

The  application  of  a  jug-full  of  cold  water  to  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  Silly  Billy  was  on  the  point  of  being  carried  into  effect 
by  the  infuriated  master  of  the  Hall,  when  his  attention  was  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  by  the  smell  of  burning.  A  hot  whiff  descended,  and, 
as  it  were,  surrounded  him.  There  was  a  smashing  of  glass,  and  a 
burst  of  black  smoke  from  overhead  shut  out  from  his  view  the 
frosty  light  of  the  stars  and  the  bright  October  moon,  to  envelope 
him  in  an  awful  pall.  And  then — horror  of  horrors  ! — the  next 
moment  shot  out  tongues  of  lurid  flame  that  scorched  and  suffo¬ 
cated  him.  His  darling  Laura’s  room  was  on  fire.  That  was 
what  the  idiot  meant.  No,  thank  God  !  it  was  not  hers — only  the 
room  adjoining — and  she  had  a  chance  of  rescue.  He  flew  to 
rouse  and  warn  her,  and  then  tugged  at  the  alarm-bell  with  such 
violence  that  the  whole  village  turned  out  in  an  amazingly  short 
time  to  proffer  help.  The  fire-engine  from  the  neighbouring 
parish  came  tearing  down  to  the  scene  of  the  threatened  conflagra¬ 
tion,  and,  after  doing  fierce  battle  with  the  devouring  flames  that 
had  laid  strong  hold  upon  the  roof  and  coloured  the  sky  above  and 
around  with  a  deep  crimson  glow,  to  be  seen  for  miles,  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  them  under  before  they  had  done  irreparable 
damage. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  at  Longley  Hall  was  eventually  traced  to 
the  carelessness  of  a  housemaid,  who  had  placed  a  lighted  candle 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  low  window-curtains  of  the  room 
adjoining  Miss  Anstey’s,  and,  forgetting  it,  went  to  her  bed  and 
left  it  there. 

All  thanks  to  Silly  Billy  that  the  Squire  and  his  daughter,  with 
every  member  of  his  household,  were  not  roasted  to  death  or  suffo¬ 
cated  in  their  beds  !  The  boy  had  seen  from  his  latticed  window 
the  unusual  light,  and,  with  uncommon  sense  had  hastened  to  give 
the  alarm.  But  he  was  “  Silly  Billy  ”  still,  and  life  in  his  native 
village  was  a  constant  martyrdom. 

And  so  he  was  sent  to  an  Asylum  for  Idiots,  with  an  allowance 
from  the  grateful  Sir  Eustace  sufficient  to  guarantee  him  every 
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comfort,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  utmost  freedom  its  rules 
afforded.  Never  a  month  passed  by  but  what  he  received  a  wel¬ 
come  visit  from  Miss  Anstey,  who  would  bring  him  pictures  and 
puzzle-maps,  and,  above  all,  scraps  of  cloth,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  into  mats  and  rugs  the  poor  hoy  found  untold  enjoyment. 
Then  his  kind  friend  would  buy  the  completed  articles  and  hand 
over  to  him  the  money,  thus  endowing  him  with  the  additional 
gratification  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  These,  with  an 
alacrity  surely  born  of  a  sane  soul,  he  divided  into  two  equal 
shares — one  for  his  mother,  the  other  to  he  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  authorities  of  the  asylum  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
philanthropic  enterprise. 

Poor,  innocent,  gentle-hearted  Silly  Billy  !  Who  are  the  fools  ? 
Tell  us.  Those  who,  with  intellects  intact  hut  hearts  unkind, 
make  you  the  butt  of  their  cruel  jests  ?  or  you,  who,  through  cir¬ 
cumstances  over  which  you  have  no  control,  have  lost  the  balance 
of  your  brain,  but  have  fostered,  in  the  sacred  recesses  of  your 
undying  soul,  the  noblest  instincts  that  can  adorn  humanity  ? 

Daphne. 
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GENEEAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


ALL  ABOUT  EARLSWOOD 


Introductory. 

There  are  many  ways  of  looking  at  London,  and  of  classifying 
its  inhabitants  and  their  occupations.  It  is  a  province  covered 
with  houses,  says  a  French  writer.  Some  call  it  Babylon  the  Great; 
others  facetiously  term  it  the  Village  ;  Coleridge  defined  it  as  the 
Leviathan.  To  some  it  is  known  chiefly  as  the  seat  of  the  Court  ; 
others  look  at  it  as  the  head  of  an  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never 
sets.  Its  ships  sail  on  every  sea  ;  its  sons  are  to  be  found  in  every 
land;  its  literature  all  the  world  over  ;  its  religious  aspects  interest 
some;  its  commercial  others.  There  are  some  who  look  only  at 
its  mighty  past  as  a  city  where  kings,  and  warriors,  and  statesmen, 
and  poets,  and  orators,  and  great  thinkers  have  lived  and  wrought. 
Others  speculate  as  to  what  it  will  be  when  the  New  Zealander 
shall  walk  its  deserted  streets,  and  contemplate  from  its  decaying 
bridges  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s.  But  there  is  an  aspect  of  London 
which  will  long  remain  its  glory,  whatever  may  become  of  its 
political  supremacy,,  its  wealth,  its  trade.  No  city  has  such 
splendid  charities,  none  such  a  record  of  philanthropic  work, 
London  has  an  ear  open  to  the  cry  of  distress,  whether  it  rises  on 
our  own  land  or  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
“  The  City  ”  heads  every  charitable  fund  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
its  wealth  and  long  renown.  There  is  no  kind  of  human  suffering 
which  it  overlooks.  As  you  walk  along  you  find  one  office  after 
another  devoted  to  every  variety  of  need,  whether  as  regards  the 
orphan  child,  the  helpless  cripple,  or  the  adult  wasting  away  with 
incurable  disease.  In  King  William  Street  are  the  offices  of  the 
Earlswood  Idiot  Asylum.  There  its  Board  of  Management  meets 
and  its  business  is  arranged.  It  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  our 
charities,  but  by  no  means  one  of  our  least.  In  some  respects  it 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  has  to  deal  with  the 
mentally  afflicted  and  seeks  to  minister  to  the  mind  diseased,  to 
mitigate  the  disease,  and  to  remove  the  clouds  which  dim  the 
perceptions  and  weaken  their  powers.  A  few  steps  take  us  to  the 
railway,  and  we  are  at  Earlswood.  The  scene  is  as  cheerful  as  can 
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well  be  imagined,  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  flowers  bloom,  and 
the  laughter  of  the  mixed  and  motley  crowd  goes  up  into  the  air. 
Any  one,  no  matter  how  sensitive,  would  be  cheered  by  it.  There 
is  nothing  dolorous  or  sad,  and  inside  it  is  the  same.  What  a 
spacious  dining-hall,  with  its  organ,  atone  end  which  does  duty  on 
Sunday,  and  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  week  as  well!  Behind 
that,  how  convenient  is  the  play-room,  where  the  Christmas  enter¬ 
tainment  takes  place,  and  where  some  of  the  inmates  appear  upon 
the  stage,  to  their  own  intense  gratification  and  to  the  delight  of 
the  spectators.  Mark  how  spacious  and  elaborate  is  the  immense 
cookery  department  and  kitchen  just  behind,  whence  the  waggons 
with  well-filled  plates  of  choice  meat  and  good  pudding  are 
despatched  to  the  dining-hall  to  be  speedily  emptied  of  their  savoury 
contents.  Ascend  to  the  well-lighted  apartments  above,  which 
stretch  to  the  far  end  of  the  imposing  pile.  You  have  all  round 
you  light  and  fresh  air  and  cheerful  views,  whether  you  inspect  the 
engravings  and  drawings  in  the  corridors,  or  whether  you  look  out 
of  the  window  on  the  grounds  below,  or  on  the  common  in  the 
distance.  There  is  the  detached  infirmary,  one  of  the  later  additions 
to  the  building,  of  which  the  late  Prince  Leopold  came  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone.  Let  us  take  a  turn  in  the  farm  buildings.  It 
is  a  model  farm  we  see.  The  pigs  are  a  numerous  family  of  the 
best  Berkshire  breed,  and  have  a  fine  range  of  yard  and  pig-styes  to 
themselves.  The  cowhouse  is  extensive,  and  with  everything 
requisite  for  the  comfort  of  the  cows,  which,  as  they  come  in  from 
the  green  fields,  are  a  multitude  by  themselves  ;  a  little  nearer  to 
the  main  buildings  is  the  dairy,  where  we  shall  find  the  inmates 
churning  the  butter — and  capital  butter  it  is,  the  genuine  article, 
and  no  mistake— with  a  will.  The  spectator  in  populous  city  pent 
may  well  envy  the  inmate  his  fresh  air,  his  free  existence,  his  rural 
life,  where  health  and  happiness  are  found.  When  we  see  Earls- 
wood  and  think  of  the  idiots’  bitter  past,  we  may  well  rest  and  be 
thankful. 


A  Fete  Day. 

One  hot  day  in  summer,  now  some  little  while  since,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  sit  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  oak  in  the  park¬ 
like  grounds,  and  to  have  a  little  chat  with  those  much-to-be-pitied 
people  who  come  into  this  world  of  toil  and  struggle  with  less,  as 
stvowed  by  themselves  and  their  friends,  than  their  full  share  of 
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mental  power.  I  don’t  think  that  they  are  much  worse  than  other 
people,  and  certainly  their  conduct  is  not  so  idiotic  as  that  of  the  fool 
who  spends  all  his  money  in  drink  or  dissipation,  lives  beyond  his 
income,  or  in  some  way  or  other  breaks  the  hearts  of  his  parents 
and  outruns  the  constable.  Certainly,  as  is  apparent  at  the  first 
glance,  idiots  labour  under  peculiar  physical  disadvantages.  I 
observe  of  many  of  them  that  their  heads  are  ill-formed  ;  their 
bodies  are  somehow  or  other  awry;  their  arms  and  legs  are  unshapely; 
they  make  grotesque  faces  ;  they  have  a  peculiar  way  of  talking  ; 
they  seem  to  have  little  appreciation  of  fun  ;  to  be  indifferent  as  to 
play  ;  and  as  to  their  physiognomies  they  are  generally  dull  and 
downcast.  But,  after  all,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
human  nature  in  these  unfortunate  waifs  and  strays,  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  regards  them  all,  they,  the  Earlswood 
inmates,  had  much  to  he  thankful  for,  that  their  lines  were  cast 
for  them  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  they  had  a  goodly  heritage. 
A  blessing  has  come  to  them  out  of  their  very  misfortunes,  and 
sweet  have  been  the  uses  of  their  adversity.  Out  of  their  bitter 
calamity  Christian  charity  has  extracted  and  held  to  their  lips  a 
cup  of  consolation.  Shielded  from  the  rough  world  without,  from 
the  cruelty  of  the  thoughtless,  and  the  ridicule  of  the  heartless, 
ignorant  of  life’s  trials,  of  competitive  examinations,  of  the  race 
for  wealth,  of  the  perils  which  beset  the  unwary,  of  the  way  in 
which  man  tramples  on  his  weak  brother,  every  want  supplied, 
every  evil  avoided,  every  care  taken  of  them,  every  faculty,  whether 
of  body  or  of  brain,  as  much  as  possible  educated  and  developed, 
— all  was  peace  and  harmony  that  met  my  eye. 

As  I  sit  idly  on  the  bench,  what  do  I  see  glistening  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun  ?  A  noble  mansion,  almost  a  palace,  sheltering  nearly  six 
hundred  idiots.  A  wide  expanse  of  grounds,  adorned  with  flowers 
and  shrubs,  and  laid  out  with  great  taste.  All  round  me  are  well- 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
rejoicing  over  the  beneficent  result  achieved  by  the  help  of  their 
contributions.  Bands  are  playing,  flags  are  flying,  and  the  inmates 
of  the  Asylum  are  walking  about,  chatting  with  their  friends,  or 
running  races,  or  patronising  Aunt  Sally,  or  playing  cricket — and 
some  of  them  are  great  dabs  at  that, — or  watching  with  open 
mouths  and  eyes  the  great  juggler  who  shines  in  that  clear  atmos¬ 
phere  with  a  brilliancy  that  almost  makes  one’s  eyes  water  and 
almost  compelled  me  to  shut  mine — when  I  behold  a  little,  elderly, 
humpbacked  boy  regarding  me  wistfully  from  afar.  I  address 
him  as  governor,  and  request  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
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acknowledges  the  soft  impeachment,  and  at  once  we  become  friends. 
He  tells  me  that  he  does  not  live  at  home  now.  I  express  my 
regret  that  such  should  be  the  case,  and  he  continues,  “  I’ve  lived 

here  fifteen 
years;  ”  he  did 
not  like  being 
at  home,  the 
boys  teased 
him  and  called 
him  Aunt  Jane, 
and  that  made 
his  father 
angry.  He  is 
very  comfort¬ 
able  where  he 
is.  He  asks  me 
to  look  and  see 
that  he  has  got 
his  best  things 
on.  He  wishes, 
however, father 
would  come 
and  see  him  ; 
lots  of  the 

children  have  their  friends  and  relations  there,  but  his  never 
come  near  the  place.  He  has  plenty  to  eat  ;  but  they  don’t 
get  “pudden”  (I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  making  this  state¬ 
ment  my  young  friend  deceived  me  considerably  ;  they  do  get 
“  pudden,”  and  plenty  of  it,  at  Earlswood,  and  good  u  pudden,” 
too).  He  is  glad  to  hear  that  I  like  “pudden,”  and  when  I 
further  informed  him  that  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  my  dinner 
unless  I  had  some  “  pudden  ”  his  face  smiles  approval,  his 
heart  expands,  and  at  once  we  are  on  intimate  terms.  All  the 
secrets  of  his  life  and  all  the  hopes  of  his  young  heart  he  tells  me, 
as  we  gaily  chat.  In  winter  he  expects  to  be  employed  in  chopping 
wood.  He  daresays  I  know  his  brother  ;  he  is  a  policeman,  and  a 
very  tall  man,  and  his  name  is  Dick,  or  as  he  slowly  spells  it  in 
order  that  I  may  better  comprehend  him — d-i-c-k.  His  sisters 
are  dressmakers,  he  wishes  they  were  here;  especially  he  wishes 
for  his  father.  As  to  his  mother  it  is  no  use  wishing  for  her;  she 
was  a  very  tall  woman  and  a  very  poor  one,  and  though  she  could 
sew  beautifully  she  could  not  do  much  to  improve  her  income ; 
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and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  her  trials  were  over,  and  that  there 
was  rest  for  her  in  the  grave.  Thus  we  chatted  on  under  the 
shade.  What  a  contrast  there  seemed  between  that  grand  building, 
with  its  first-rate  appointments,  its  lofty  rooms,  its  stately 
corridors,  its  imposing  architecture,  its  grounds  beautifully  kept — 
and  the  poor  unfortunates  thus  carefully  sought  out,  thus 
adequately  looked  after,  thus  rescued  from  the  world  as  it  were, 
and  trained,  as  far  as  they  can  be  trained,  to  become  useful 
members  of  society ! 

What  a  terrible  story  was  that  a  little  while  ago  of  four  jolly 
miners  in  the  north  country  out  for  a  holiday,  and  in  their  fun 
stripping  a  poor  idiot  lad  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  across 
their  path,  and  rolling  him  in  a  bed  of  nettles  till  his  cries  of  agony 
and  terror  attracted  to  the  spot  a  rural  policeman!  I  think  of  that 
story  as  I  sit  here  and  bless  the  Christian  charity  which  has  built 
up  yon  noble  palace.  Of  course,  on  a  fete  day  the  place  looks  its 
best.  The  inmates  enjoy  a  holiday  m  their  way  as  much  as  their 
reputedly  saner  brothers  and  sisters  outside.  The  attendants, 
male  and  female,  do  their  best  to  chase  dull  care  away  and  to  make 
those  under  their  charge  happy.  The  lady  matron,  whose  kindly 
face  is  a  guarantee  that  duty  wears  a  friendly  aspect,  exerts  herself 
to  the  utmost.  The  clever  doctor — a  far-famed  athlete — goes  in 
and  out  amongst  the  groups  with  both  a  pleasant  word  and  a 
cheery  smile.  The  secretary  is  evidently  a  universal  friend.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  of  some  of  the  better  known  members 
of  the  Board.  Schoolmasters  and  mistresses  show  with  what 
flowers  the  path  to  learning  is  bestrewed.  The  religious  instructor, 
once  a  City  missionary,  is  evidently  looked  up  to  and  esteemed  by 
all ;  and  the  visitors  who  have  come  by  special  train  from  town, 
Or  who  swarm  in  from  all  the  country  round,  add,  at  any  rate, 
picturesqueness  and  animation  to  the  scene.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  the  love  of  money  is  as  strong  in  Earlswood  as  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Incautiously  I  offer  a  lad,  who  has  been  staring  at 
me  all  the  while  I  smoke  a  quiet  cigar  in  a  shady  corner,  a  penny, 
and  immediately  I  find  myself  the  centre  of  a  group,  each  of  whom 
extends  an  open  hand.  As  a  rule,  however,  they  are  somewhat 
reserved.  I  meet  a  fat  one,  whose  face  is  familiar  to  me,  and  as  I 
compliment  him  on  his  personal  appearance  and  growing  greatness 
he  regards  me  with  evident  distrust.  Some  are  communicative 
enough,  and  show  a  sort  of  mental  capacity,  though  peculiar. 
There  is  one  who  has  a  wonderful  talent  for  dates.  In  the  hall  of 
the  Asylum  is  a  model  of  the  Great  Eastern ,  which  has  gained 
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more  than  one  certificate  of  honour,  and  which  is  an  extraordinary- 
work  of  art — if  done  by  any  one  in  the  possession  of  all  his 
ordinary  senses.  One  works  beautifully  in  clay.  In  one  of  the 
workshops,  another  inmate  shows  me  a  model  dwelling-house 
finished  off  in  the  most  complete  and  exquisite  manner  ;  he  also 
has  done  a  ship,  which  has  won  a  prize  at  a  neighbouring 
local  exhibition.  One  comes  up  as  I  look  on  these  efforts,  to  re¬ 
mind  me  in  what  company  I  am  by  telling  me  he  comes  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Japanese.  Another,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
excitement,  owns,  with  an  air  of  unaffected  sincerity,  how  he  is 
not  a  good  boy — how  none  of  us  can  be  that,  or  else  the  Saviour 
would  not  have  had  to  die  upon  the  Cross.  One  fancies  himself  a 
great  musical  performer,  and  was  for  an  hour  at  least  the  centre  of 
an  admiring  group  ;  another  had  a  basket  of  photographs  to  sell, 
and  similar  trifles,  and  if  he  did  not  empty  his  basket  and  fill  his 
pockets  with  the  proceeds,  the  fault,  at  any  rate,  was  not  his  own. 
A  friend  of  mine  bought  an  ivory  brooch,  the  work  of  one  of  the 
inmates,  beautifully  carved.  It  was  really  strange  how  little  there 
was  unseemly  or  unpleasant  on  such  a  day.  Of  course,  the  worst 
cases  were  not  visible,  but  the  general  behaviour  was  much  above 
what  you  would  expect.  The  most  common  sign  of  idiocy 
seemed  to  me  to  consist  in  involuntary  jerkings — something  of 
the  same  character  as  those  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson,  as  we  see 
him  in  Boswell’s  living  page.  I  saw  one  of  a  party  as  they  were 
marching  in  procession  along  the  grounds,  rush  into  the  refresh¬ 
ment  tent  and  appropriate  a  bit  of  bread-and-butter  ;  but  greedy 
boys  are  common,  and  have  been  since  the  world  began,  and  he 
was  soon  chevied  out,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  assumed  his 
decorous  march.  Mostly,  the  men  seemed  dull  and  staid  and 
stolid,  but  men  mostly,  I  take  it,  are  that.  The  female  portion 
was  more  excitable,  but  that  is  the  case  outside  Earlswood  as 
well  as  in.  Up  in  the  hall  there  is  a  gallery.  Let  a  stranger  take  his 
stand  there  at  any  time  when  the  inmates  are  gathered  together, 
and  he  will  soon  learn  by  the  upturned  glances  that  the  women 
below  are  all  daughters  of  Eve,  and  with  a  fair  share  of  her 
curiosity  ;  what  they  would  be,  left  to  themselves,  we  can  well 
imagine.  One  cannot  expect  the  poor  idiot  to  become  very  use¬ 
ful  or  agreeable.  He  is  the  butt  of  his  small  circle,  jeered  and 
pointed  at  on  every  side.  Small  chance  has  he  of  overcoming  his 
original  defects.  On  the  contrary,  the  certainty  is  that  they  will 
grow  with  his  growth  and  strengthen  with  his  strength,  till  the 
aw  is  outraged,  till  the  sanctities  of  life  are  violated,  till  his  worst 
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instincts  are  aroused,  till  the  devil  of  madness  tempts  him  into 
crime. 


The  History  of  the  Asylum. 

That  grand  pile  at  which  you  look  with  admiration,  respected 
friend,  this  fine  summer  afternoon,  was  not  built  in  a  day  ;  nor  is 
the  treatment  for  body  and  mind  there  successfully  carried  on, 
the  result  of  a  hasty  thought  or  of  a  sudden  inspiration.  In  the 
Board-room  upstairs  you  will  find  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  and  he,  as  the  founder  of  the  institution, 
well  deserves  the  place  of  honour.  As  early  as  1837,  after  he  had 
long  been  distinguished  as  a  philanthropist,  he  was  known  to  have 
meditated  long  and  seriously  on  the  claims  of  this  most  afflicted 
class  of  the  human  family.  Both  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  he  had  seen 
the  wretched  idiot  chained  like  a  felon  or  a  maniac  in  the  common 
pound  or  lock-up  house  on  the  village  green,  or  chased  hither  and 
thither,  the  scoff  of  the  whole  village,  an  outcast  on  whom  none 
could  have  mercy.  “  I  think/’  he  writes,  “  from  the  observations 
I  have  made,  that  an  asylum  is  greatly  needed  for  indigent  idiots. 
Inquiry  must  be  made,  and  if  needed,  action  must  follow.” 
Inquiry  but  strengthened  the  Doctor’s  convictions  as  to  the 
necessity  of  active  exertion  in  the  matter.  In  all  the  land,  with 
all  its  hospitals  and  charities,  there  was  no  asylum  for  the  poor 
idiot  at  all.  “  Some  are  better,  some  worse,  this  is  the  maximum 
of  incapacity  ;  but  the  Divine  image,”  writes  the  Doctor,  “  is 
stamped  on  all.”  One  of  the  first  persons  consulted  on  the  subject 
was  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  interest,  we  are  told,  was 
suggested  by  seeing  at  Strathfieldsaye  a  poor  helpless  creature, 
whose  wretched  state  had  excited  the  commiseration  of  some 
humane  persons  in  the  village.  Dr.  Reed,  in  1847,  opened  a 
correspondence  with  medical  men  in  different  foreign  cities,  who 
had  made  the  treatment  of  idiocy  their  study.  He  did  more,  he 
went  abroad  to  make  observations  on  his  own  account.  In  the 
summer  of  1847  a  Mr.  Gervis,  of  Tiverton,  wrote  a  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  Patriot ,  calling  for  an  effort  in  England  to  afford 
a  refuge  for  this  most  degraded  and  helpless  class  of  sufferers.  In 
other  quarters  also  the  subject  had  been  mooted,  and  in  July, 
1847,  the  first  meeting  of  those  who  proved  ultimately  to  be  the 
builders  of  Earlswood  was  held  at  the  King’s  Head  in  the  Poultry. 
The  declared  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  erection  of  an  asylum, 
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to  take  care  of,  and  by  skilful  and  earnest  application  of  the  best 
means  to  prepare  as  far  as  possible  for  the  duties  and  enjoyments 
of  life,  the  Idiot,  who  was  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  the  treat¬ 
ment,  and  this  without  restriction  as  to  age,  sex,  or  country. 
Dr.  Reed  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  subscriber  to .  this 
infant  charity,  the  second  being  the  widowed  mother  of  an  idiot 
child,  who  in  gratitude  contributed  her  ten  guineas.  In  October 
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the  same  year  the  new  Asylum  was  fairly  launched.  In  answer  to 
his  personal  appeals  the  leading  clergy  and  medical  men,  and 
bankers  and  merchants  and  capitalists  of  the  City  met,  presided 
over  by  Sir  Gfeorge  Carroll,  the  then  Lord  Mayor.  The  late  Mr. 
Charles  Gilpin,  M.P.,  a  hearty  worker  in  the  cause,  read  the 
address,  which  the  Doctor  had  written.  Its  motto  was,  “  We 
plead  for  those  who  cannot  plead  for  themselves.”  Dr.  Forbes, 
Sir  James  Clark,  Drs.  Sutherland  and  Twining,  came  to  his  aid. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Holloway  was  associated  with  Dr.  Reed  as  the  joint 
gratuitous  secretary,  and  a  large  house  was  opened  and  filled  with 
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inmates  on  the  top  of  Highgate  Hill.  “  The  sight,”  the  Doctor 
writes,  “  was  sad;  some  were  blind  or  nearly  so,  most  had  no  power 
of  articulation,  many  were  lame  in  limb  or  in  muscle,  and  all  were 
of  weak  mind.  Some  had  been  spoiled,  some  neglected,  some 
ill-used.”  They  were  clamorous  and  rebellious,  sullen  and  perverse, 
or  unconscious  and  inert.  All  were  disorderly,  and  many  violent 
and  mischievous.  Lawlessness  seemed  to  triumph,  as  windows 
were  broken,  wainscoting  smashed,  doors  and  gates  set  at  nought. 
Some  of  the  friends  of  the  new  cause  retired  in  disgust  and 
despair.  Only  a  Fuseli  could  have  drawn,  or  a  Dante  described, 
the  terrors  of  the  scene.  Happily  all  this  is  now  changed.  Out¬ 
side,  however,  the  Asylum  created  a  growing  interest.  It  excited 
the  attention  of  scientific  men.  It  was  visited  unsolicited  by 
Prince  Albert.  The  Doctor  wrote,  in  1849:  “  Macaulay  and  Lord 
Morpeth  approve  our  effort,  and  Talfourd,  my  old  friend,  has 
promised  me  £50.”  On  one  occasion,  while  Dr.  Reed  was  in 
the  playroom  with  the  boys,  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
announced.  The  children,  who  had  heard  him  addressed  as  your 
Royal  Highness,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  attendants,  fetched 
their  musical  instruments  and  played  the  National  Anthem.  One 
boy  of  gentle  birth,  admitted  there  on  payment,  had  been  observed 
to  stand  aside  as  the  Duke  lifted  his  hat  at  the  close  of  the  ovation. 
The  boy  approaching  him,  said,  “  Sir,  who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  My  name,”  replied  the  visitor,  good-naturedly,  “is  Adolphus, 
and  I  am  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.” 

“  And  I,”  rejoined  the  boy,  his  cheek  flushing  with  excitement, 
“  am  a  prince’s  son.” 

The  new  Asylum  was  in  due  time  formally  registered,  and  thus 
obtained  the  inspection  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 
Dr.  Reed’s  influence  was  everywhere.  He  busied  himself  in  the 
selection  of  masters,  nurses,  and  servants,  in  the  ordinary  contracts 
for  supply,  in  the  fitting  up  of  all  kinds  of  baths,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  gymnasium,  and  in  the  laying-out  of  garden  allotments, 
at  the  same  time  framing  a  code  of  rules  for  the  order  of  the 
strange  community.  He  was  cheered  by  his  experiences.  “Iam 
convinced,”  he  writes,  “  that  with  such  tending  one  out  of  every 
three  of  the  children  may  be  greatly  restored,  and  if  my  good 
work  shall  avail  they  shall  be  the  merriest  family  in  green 
England.”  To  meet  the  improvements  the  scope  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  had  to  be  enlarged.  It  was  felt  how  something  more  was 
requisite  than  dormitories  and  sick  wards.  Writing  of  one  little 
fellow,  the  Doctor  says :  “He  literally  began  his  new  life  by 
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creeping.  As  muscular  power  increased  the  little  fellow  stood, 
walked,  and  now  he  runs.  At  first  he  had  no  notion  of  holding, 
but  that  he  might  steady  himself  he  opened  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  seized  the  nearest  object.  He  then  learned  to  lift  a  weight, 
first  with  one  hand  and  afterwards  with  both;  and  with  the 
physical  came  the  intellectual  power,  and  ideas  once  formed  were 
not  long  in  finding  some  kind  of  expression.”  The  nurse  had  to 
give  way  to  the  schoolmaster,  and  more  room  and  a  larger  staff 
was  required.  As  an  institution  also  there  was  growth,  and 
arrangements  were  made  with  Sir  Morton  Peto  to  draft  off  some 
of  the  younger  inmates  to  Essex  Hall,  just  outside  the  railway 
station  at  Colchester;  and  at  the  same  time  the  managers  were 
cheered  by  the  Queen  subscribing  to  the  funds  a  sum  entitling  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  a  life  presentation.  Dr.  Conolly  also  associated 
himself  with  Dr.  Reed  in  the  secretariat,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Holloway  in  1851.  The  Board  of 
Management,  headed  by  the  late  Alderman  Abbiss — long  its 
chairman— presented  an  address  to  the  Corporation  of  London, 
which  led  the  way  to  a  contribution  of  200  guineas,  an  example 
followed  more  or  less  by  other  public  bodies.  In  1852  steps  were 
being  taken  to  remove  the  institution  to  Earls  wood.  Judge 
Talfourd  had  just  become  possessed  of  the  property,  and  was  about 
to  build  a  mansion  for  his  own  use,  when,  hearing  that  it  was 
thought  suitable  for  the  charity,  he  at  once  relinquished  it  at  a 
sacrifice,  and  became  a  subscriber  to  the  fund.  The  Prince 
Consort  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  building  in  June, 
1852.  At  the  dinner  in  the  City  in  connection  with  the  event,  in 
the  evening,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Wodehouse  (now  the 
Earl  of  Kimberley).  In  1855  the  noble  edifice,  capable  of  receiving 
five  hundred  inmates,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  was 
declared  open  by  the  Prince  Consort,  and  consecrated,  in  the  best 
acceptation  of  the  term,  by  a  religious  service  conducted  by  the 
eloquent  Samuel  Wilberforce,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The 
afflicted  family  moved  there,  the  Hall  at  Colchester  having  passed 
into  other  hands.  Dr.  Reed  keenly  felt  leaving  Highgate;  and 
well  he  might.  Marvellous  successes  had  been  achieved  there.  One 
day  there  came  up  the  hill  a  mother  to  see  her  child.  It  was  brought. 
Looking  at  it  earnestly,  she  exclaims,  “  This  is  not  my  child,”  so 
great  had  been  the  change  wrought  in  its  little  face.  Little  had 
she  dreamt  of  such  a  pleasing  transformation.  On  his  deathbed 
Dr.  Reed  was  cheered  by  the  remembrance  of  a  Highgate  idiot 
boy.  We  read  in  his  life,  on  being  reminded  that  one  of  the 
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inmates  had  said  during  a  fatal  illness,  “If  I  get  better  I  shall 
clean  the  boots  again;  if  I  die  God  will  give  me  something  better 
to  do  for  Him,”  he'  said — and  his  dull  eye  beamed  keen  again  for 
the  minute  as  he  said  it — “Yes,  and  I  remember  that  little  fellow 
at  Highgate  who  said,  4 1  love  God.’  Nothing  that  loves  Him 
shall  perish;  no,  they  shall  not  die.  I  shall  meet  them  soon  in 
heaven.  Amen.”  Well  might  the  good  Doctor  thus  draw  comfort 
as  he  was  about  to  rest,  and  to  go  where  his  works  would  follow. 
To  have  built  up  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Earlswood  must  have 
been  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.  Has  the  reader  ever  been  at 
Gheel,  the  village  of  fools,  where  the  idiots  live  in  a  community 
by  themselves  ?  I  have  ;  and  it  will  repay  a  visit,  though  you 
have  to  take  the  train  at  Antwerp,  and  then  engage  a  carriage  to 
drive  on  the  stony  pavement,  and  under  the  tall  poplars,  and  along 
the  flat,  sandy  country,  what  seems  a  weary  way.  At  Gheel  the 
poor  idiot  is  left  almost  entirely  to  himself;  at  Earlswood  he  reaps 
the  latest  discoveries  in  science,  trained  kindness  attends  on  his 
every  step,  and  his  emphatically  are  “  the  long  results  of  time.” 
At  Gheel  you  see  the  State  doing  what  it  can;  at  Earlswood  you 
have  something  better  far — Christian  willinghood  in  one  of  its 
noblest  forms.  There  can  be  no  selfishness  in  the  scheme  carried 
out  there. 


Satisfactory  Results. 

Recovery  is  very  rarely  to  be  looked  for  among  the  inmates,  but 
the  development  of  latent  mental  and  physical  powers  is  aimed  at 
and  achieved.  Of  one  who  left  last  year,  Dr.  Cobbold  writes  : — 
“  W.  E.  P.  had  been  in  the  printing-office  for  about  seven  years; 
he  had  become  a  tolerably  good  compositor  at  book  and  ordinary 
jobbing.  He  could  ‘take  off’  at  machine,  ‘roll’  at  press,  and  do 
various  other  minor  duties  in  connection  with  the  trade.  It  may 
fairly  be  said  that  he  had  a  good  general  knowledge  of  printing.” 
G.  B.,  after  five  years’  residence,  was  useful  for  “closing  uppers 
and  repairing  boots  with  help.”  The  boy  had  been  only  one  year 
in  the  workshop,  his  previous  training  having  been  entirely  in  the 
schools.  J.  J.  L.  had  become  a  competent  carpenter;  he  could 
make  knife-trays,  fancy  boxes,  &c.,  and  was  even  better  at  plain 
work,  especially  Venetian  blinds.  He  completed  these  latter  by 
sizing  and  varnishing  or  painting,  as  required.  F.  G.  M.  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  recovered,  after  having  been  in  the  institution  over  ten 
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years.  He  was  quite  able  to  earn  his  living  as  a  tailor,  could  make 
coats,  vests,  and  trousers  ;  he  was  quick  at  his  work,  combining 
neatness  with  strength,  and  was  also  a  fair  machinist.  He  is  now 
earning  from  17s.  to  22s.  a  week.  Again,  let  me  refer  to  Emily 
C.,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  laundry,  chiefly  in  folding 
clothes  for  mangling  and  in  ironing  handkerchiefs.  She  was  also, 


DOKMITOBY. 


when  she  left,  a  good  housemaid  and  did  excellent  fancy  work  in 
her  spare  time.  In  the  corridors  of  the  Asylum  you  will  find  the 
matting,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  which  was 
made  by  the  patients;  and  you  will  see  them  everywhere  employed 
usefully  in  the  house,  or  in  the  grounds,  or  on  the  farm.  What 
talent  some  of  the  inmates  have,  you  may  see  in  the  shape  of  clever 
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copies  of  good  pictures,  hung  on  the  walls;  the  one  drawback 
being  that  they  cannot  originate — they  must  work  from  a  model. 
At  the  rear  of  the  buildings  you  will  find  healthy,  commodious 
workshops,  where  large  numbers  are  employed,  especially  at  shoe¬ 
making  and  tailoring,  and  mat-making;  and  in  some  are  specimens 
of  work  which  have  been  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  have  succeeded  in  gaining  prizes  or  certificates  of  honour. 
As  a  rule,  the  men  take  great  interest  in  their  work,  and  are  very 
proud  of  it.  They  do  quite  a  large  business  in  Earlswood  in  the 
printing  line,  supplying  the  neighbouring  gentry  often  with  cards 
for  parties  or  dinners,  and  always  printing  the  programmes  and 
cards  required  by  the  establishment,  whether  in  the  country  or  in 
town,  and  the  annual  report.  A  reverend  gentleman  writes; — 
u  How  very  nicely  the  work  is  done  !  how  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  inmates  !  I  hope  I  may  have  something  else  for  them  soon; 
meanwhile  they  have  my  praises  and  you  my  thanks.”  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  brushes  and  mats  and  baskets  made  by  the  inmates 
were  excellent,  and  bring  in  a  very  respectable  sum  to  the  general 
fund  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  is  the  more  pleasant  as  the 
young  ones  come  into  the  place,  physically  and  mentally,  very 
helpless.  One  little  girl  was  pointed  out  to  me  with  deformed 
legs,  who,  when  admitted,  could  not  stand  upon  her  feet,  but  was 
in  the  habit  of  running  about  rapidly  on  her  knees.  She  has  been 
successfully  taught,  not  only  to  stand,  but  to  walk  and  run  freely 
on  her  feet.  This  she  does  now  most  vigorously,  though  not 
gracefully,  and  takes  such  pride  in  her  attainment  that  she  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  her  old  mode  of  progression  even  for  an 
instant.  Here  are  a  few  testimonies  from  friends  and  relatives: — 
“My  little  son  is  very  well  and  happy.  We  see  considerable 
improvement  in  him  since  his  last  holiday  two  years  ago ;  he  seems 
to  have  much  more  control  over  himself,  and  is  likewise  much 
cleaner  in  his  habits.”  Another  writes: — “The  training  he  had 
while  at  Earlswood  did  him  a  lot  of  good.”  Again:— “  I  consider 
she  has  very  much  improved  since  she  has  been  at  Earlswood,  both 
in  health  and  intellect,  and  she  is  much  more  sensible.”  One 
more: — “There  is  a  great  improvement  in  him,  for  he  can  do 
many  things  that  he  was  totally  unable  to  do  before  he  came  to 
the  Asylum.”  The  following  speaks  eloquently  of  the  need  of  such 
an  Asylum  as  Earlswood: — “  I  feel  so  thankful  to  hear  so  good  an 
account  of  my  son.  Poor  boy  !  he  was  so  delighted  to  get  away 
from  the  bad  boys.  They  were  so  cruel  to  him  here;  his  poor 
head  has  been  cut  so  many  times  with  stones,” 
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Intellectually,  these  poor  boys  and  girls  become  much  improved. 
The  schoolmistress  speaks  of  one  who  has  learnt  to  read  and  write 
well,  has  become  possessed  of  correct  ideas,  is  very  industrious, 
and  eager  to  be  of  use:  “Employed  as  school  monitor  in  the 
morning,  assists  in  the  wardrobe  in  the  afternoon.”  Here  is 
another  case: — “  E.  G-.  leaves  this  spring.  Has  learnt  to  read  and 
write ;  will  read  aloud  to  others ;  is  ready  with  a  sensible  answer 
to  any  reasonable  question;  has  a  good  memory;  has  acquired  a 
very  tolerable  amount  of  information  in  common  things;  is  quick 
and  useful  with  her  needle ;  has  a  pretty  good  voice,  and  frequently 
sings  songs  for  the  pleasure  of  the  other  children;  is  able  to  do 
light  work  in  the  house;  is  good-tempered  and  affectionate.  She 
has  often  been  heard  to  speak  in  a  childlike  way  of  a  simple  faith 
in  and  consciousness  towards  God.  In  spite  of  a  child’s  natural 
love  for  change,  she  often  says  she  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  us,  and 
we  shall  be  more  than  sorry  to  part  with  her.” 

Some  of  them  write  really  nice  letters.  Here  is  one  I  received, 
well-written  and  well-spelt,  which  speaks  well  for  the  care  and 
skill  of  Miss  Parfitt,  the  schoolmistress,  and  her  faithful  allies : — 
“  Dear  Sir, — As  you  came  to  see  us  in  our  school  a  few  days  ago, 
I  think  you  would  like  to  know  some  more  about  us,  so  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  myself.  When  I  came  here  I  was 
nearly  nine  years  old,  but  could  not  read  or  write  at  all.  I  had 
always  been  to  school,  but  did  not  even  know  my  letters,  I  am 
now  twelve  years  old,  can  read  well,  and  am  fond  of  all  my 
lessons,  so  now  I  am  able  to  write  this  letter  to  you.  If  I  get  on 
well,  I  hope  I  shall  soon  learn  a  trade,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  a 
printer,  I  hope  you  will  tell  everybody  what  a  nice  school  ours 
is. — Yours  truly,  H.  0,”  Ah,  dear  H,  C.,  your  little  note  will  be 
far  more  effective  than  anything  I  can  write.  It  is  a  credit  to 
yourself  and  the  school  as  well,  It  is  something  to  have  made  an 
apt  pupil  of  such  as  you. 

The  patients  generally  are  fond  of  hymns.  There  is  morning 
and  evening  service  daily,  and  it  is  evident  that  many  of  them 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  proceedings.  They  will  join  in 
the  responses;  they  assist  in  the  singing;  and  they  listen  to  the 
short  discourse  with,  at  any  rate,  the  conventional  amount  of 
interest  and  attention,  Many  of  them  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  hymn-book  in  morning  and  daily  use,  and  if  asked  the  number 
of  any  particular  hymn  will  answer  readily,  or  tell  the  first  lines  of 
many  hymns  when  told  the  number.  You  often  hear  them  say  of 
any  particular  hymn,  “  I  do  like  that  one.”  A  Bible* class  for  the 
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male  patients  is  held  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  boys’  school. 
The  males,  it  may  he  remarked,  predominate,  as  in  many  cases 
the  idiot  girl  is  enabled  to  make  herself  more  or  less  useful  at 
home,  and  is  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the  mother;  but 
all,  whether  male  or  female,  have  a  certain  amount  of  aptitude  for 
religious  instruction.  They  seem  to  appreciate  Bible  stories  and 
Bible  facts  better  than  anything  else,  Mr,  Small,  their  religious 
instructor,  finds  a  run  on  the  books  in  the  lending  library.  The 
first-class  girls  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  sitting  round  the  fire 
while  one  reads.  At  other  times  the  books  are  kept  in  the  pocket, 
or  in  some  safe  corner,  ready  to  come  out  at  leisure  time, 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  reader  a  due  idea  of  the  stupendous 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  teacher,  whether  he  aims  to  train  his 
poor  pupil  to  useful  industry,  or  to  teach  him  to  read  or  write,  or 
to  raise  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  to  another  and,  let  us  hope, 
for  him  a  better  world.  There  are  clever  children  even  in  an 
idiot  asylum— girls  with  pleasant  faces,  boys  promising  to  look  at. 
You  go  amongst  them,  and  how  bright  and  sharp  their  glance  is  ! 
You  look  at  the  sum,  or  inspect  the  handwriting,  or  criticise  the 
drawing  or  the  needlework.  Then  you  pass  into  the  next  room 
and  how  great  is  the  change  !  Educational  work,  you  see,  is  here 
out  of  the  question.  All  that  the  teacher  can  do  is  to  attempt  to 
preserve  order,  or  to  interest  her  youthful  proteges  in  toys.  Here 
a  schoolmaster  is  drilling  a  lot  of  men  and  lads.  It  amuses  them; 
it  gives  them  some  idea  of  order  and  obedience;  but  was  there 
ever  a  more  awkward  squad  ?  How  hard,  how  endless  the  task 
of  the  teacher  with  such!  Go  out  into  the  garden,  and  the 
teacher  has  to  teach  them  to  play,  or  they  sit  or  stand  or  crowd 
round  one  another,  destitute  of  life  or  grace.  Gray,  in  his  fine 
“  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,”  tells  of  some: — 

These  shall  the  fiery  passions  tear, 

The  vultures  of  the  mind. 

•  0  ©  •  a  •  o 

Grim-visaged,  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow’s  piercing  dart. 

Ah  !  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  everywhere — at 
Earlswood  as  well  as  at  Eton.  Pass  from  the  boys  and  girls  to 
the  adults — the  truth  remains.  It  is  with'mixed  feelings  one  goes 
into  the  Earlswood  schoolrooms.  Me  know  as  a  rule,  ’tis  a 
delightful  task  to  rear  the  infant  mind,  but  the  infants  are  often 
very  big  and  old,  and  are  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with.  In  most 
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cases,  however,  the  teacher  has  managed  to  secure  their  interest) 
and  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  vivacity 
with  which  they  held  out  to  me  their  slates  or  showed  their  copy¬ 
books,  some  of  which  were  fairly  filled.  Indeed,  as  you  look  at 
some  of  the  boys  and  girls  you  could  scarcely  fancy  they  were 
idiots  at  all,  while  perhaps  in  another  room  you  may  come  on  some 
about  whom  there  can  be  no  doubt — blocks  which  no  educational 
razor  can  cut ;  vacant  minds,  into  which  you  can  infuse  nothing  ; 
and  you  pity  the  poor  teacher  condemned  to  spend  her  time  in  the 
middle  of  such  a  group,  labouring  apparently  in  vain  and  spend¬ 
ing  her  strength  for  nought.  Many  of  the  pupils  are  on  half-time. 
Some  make  great  progress.  One  pupil,  who  could  only  copy 
simple  things  when  admitted,  now  draws  animals  and  marine 
objects  very  creditably.  Much  instruction  is  imparted  in  col¬ 
lective  lessons  to  the  better  pupils .  Drill,  combined  with  march¬ 
ing  and  singing,  is  maintained  with  much  vigour,  and  proves  very 
beneficial.  Twice  a  week  the  best  pupils  are  assembled  in  the 
recreation  hall  for  this  purpose.  There  is  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  letter-writing  of  some  kind  or  other.  Generally  the  letters  are 
requests  for  good  things,  such  as  plum-cakes,  money-boxes,  picture- 
books,  oranges,  and  sweets,  or  they  will  tell  their  friends  how  they 
think  of  them  or  want  to  see  them.  The  letter-writing  has  a 
beneficial  effect.  It  helps  materially  their  upward  path.  In 
many  cases  it  enables  them  to  retain  the  memory  of  friends  and 
relatives  whom  otherwise  they  might  forget. 


To  get  these  results  requires 

A  Wonderful  Organisation, 

an  expensive  machinery,  of  which  the  superficial  spectator  has  no 
adequate  idea.  Everything  has  to  be  initiated  for  the  patients, 
who  cannot  with  safety  be  left  for  a  moment,  and  who  have  even 
to  be  looked  after  in  the  play-ground'  The  assistants  have  to  do 
everything.  Even  at  meals  a  patient  may  come  to  grief,  unless 
properly  looked  after.  Almost  every  patient  has  to  be  washed  and 
dressed.  A  large  number  have  to  be  treated  exactly  as  if  they 
were  babies,  only  with  tempers  rare  in  babies,  and  with  a  muscular 
strength  for  mischief  which  the  latter  certainly  never  possess.  In 
play  or  at  work,  indoors  or  out,  an  assistant  has  always  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  male  staff  consists  of  two  medical  officers,  one 
steward  and  his  assistant,  one  dispenser,  one  schoolmaster,  one 
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religious  instructor,  one  general  inspector,  one  chief  attendant, 
one  chief  school  attendant,  thirty-six  day  attendants,  three 
night  attendants,  one  engineer,  one  farm  bailiff,  and,  besides, 
five  wives  of  male  attendants  are  employed  on  the  male  side. 
Twenty  non-resident  masters  of  trades,  artizans,  and  other 
work-people  are  also  to  be  added  to  the  list.  The  female 
staff,  which  is  larger,  consists  of  matron,  matron’s  assistant,  head 
schoolmistress,  and  three  assistant  schoolmistresses,  one  head  nurse, 
and  one  head  infirmarv  nurse,  36  attendants — 19  attendants  in 
the  workroom,  five  in  the  boys’  wardrobe,  three  in  the  girls’  ward 
robe,  three  in  the  linen  room.  There  are  14  laundresses,  six 
dormitory  maids,  nine  housemaids  ;  178  appears  to  be  the  total 
number  of  employes.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  fairly 
well  paid,  considering  the  uncongenial  character  of  their  work.  I 
am  sure  it  made  me  sad  to  enter  some  of  the  schoolrooms,  and  to 
be  shut  up  with  some  of  the  afflicted  ones  I  saw  there  must  be 
trying  to  the  best  of  tempers,  and  the  lightest  hearted  of  dis¬ 
positions.  There  is  a  plentiful  allowance  of  holiday-making,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  that  I  fear  the  burden  would  be  greater  than  any 
one  could  bear.  A  room  in  which  the  nurses  and  female  servants 
can  meet  in  the  evening  has  been  appropriated  to  their  use,  and 
is  appreciated.  All  reasonable  means  should  be  adopted  which  may 
tend  to  secure  a  more  lengthened  service,  and,  consequently,  less 
frequent  change.  The  band — selected  from  among  the  attendants, 
mostly  bandsmen  in  the  Army  before  they  entered  the  service — 
plays  every  Monday  and  Wednesday,  and  the  musical  and  dramatic 
performances  of  various  members  of  the  Earlswood  staff  not  only 
please  the  inmates,  but  are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  visitors  as 
well.  The  attendants  struck  me  as  kind  and  happy.  They  are 
the  right  sort  to  set  around  poor  idiots.  1  have  never  heard  a 
harsh  word  anywhere. 

Life  passes  with  the  utmost  regularity  in  such  a  well-watched 
institution.  A  patient  when  admitted  is  first  examined  by  the 
doctor,  who  decides  on  his  or  her  qualifications,  and  for  what  par¬ 
ticular  class  or  industry  he  or  she  is  eligible.  As  much  as  possible 
the  community  live  in  common  in  the  fine  dining  hall,  where  they 
meet  for  worship  and  at  meals.  They  set  the  “  boys  ”  on  one  side, 
the  women  on  the  other.  There  is  a  large  organ,  which  leads 
“  grace,”  and  their  morning  and  evening  service  of  song.  The 
principal  event  of  the  day,  the  dinner,  is  good  and  abundant,  and 
quickly  served.  Just  behind  are  the  kitchens  and  ovens,  where 
the  food  is  prepared,  and  brought  in  waggons,  made  for  the  purpose 
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into  the  hall.  It  is  impossible  to  live  better.  The  behaviour  of 
the  patients  is  orderly,  if  now  and  then  a  little  noisy,  nor  is  their 
manner  of  eating  offensive.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  male 
patients  take  their  meals  in  the  hall,  151  use  knife  and  fork, 
cutting  up  their  own  food,  54  have  the  meat  cut  up  for  them,  15' 


VICTORIA  CORRIDOR. 


eat  mince  with  a  spoon.  The  labourers  on  the  farm  are  indulged 
in  the  luxury  of  beer.  Once  a  week  the  inmates  have  a  fish  dinner, 
which  they  much  enjoy.  Behind  the  dining-hall  is  a  fine  room 
for  amusement,  where  the  winter  entertainments  and  other  means 
of  recreation  in  the  long,  dark,  dull  winter  months  are  resorted  to. 
The  object  there,  as  everywhere  else,  is  to  make  the  place  look  as 
bright  and  cheerful  as  possible.  Wherever  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  clean  and  colour  the  walls  of  the  wards,  oil  paint  has 
been  used  instead  of  distemper  colour,  as  it  not  only  looks  better 
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and  lasts  longer,  but  is  more  healthy  and  can  be  readily  cleaned. 
Cheap  but  effective  ornamentation  has  been  provided  by  suitable 
stencilled  patterns  (animals,  birds,  &c.),  carried  round  the  walls  as 
friezes  and  as  bands  above  the  dado.  The  girls’  best  schoolroom 
affords  a  very  successful  example  of  this  work.  Every  room  in 
the  Asylum  is  definitely  distinguished  by  a  number  upon  the  door. 
The  bedrooms  are  in  excellent  order,  and  there  is  good  policy  in 
this,  as  attendants  naturally  take  most  pride  in  wards  which  are 
kept  in  a  good  state  of  decorative  repair,  and  the  patients  reap  the 
benefit  in  many  ways.  The  life  of  the  place  proceeds  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork.  Its  very  atmosphere  must  have  an 
educational  effect.  Outside  the  Asylum  there  can  be  no  greater 
kindness  or  order  or  care.  Even  by  night  there  is  the  same  vigi¬ 
lance.  The  doctor  sleeps  on  the  premises,  and  cheap  but  efficient 
tell-tales  have  been  fixed  in  suitable  positions  throughout  the 
building  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  and  recording  the  watchful¬ 
ness  of  the  night  attendants.  Since  the  building  was  erected 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  sanitary  science,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  they  have  been  adopted  at  Earlswood.  An 
enormous  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  infirmary  wards  by 
the  placing  of  iron  casements  in  windows,  which  previously  were 
not  constructed  to  open.  Lavatories  have  been  enlarged  and  re¬ 
fitted.  As  a  protection  against  fire  additional  internal  hydrants 
have  been  fixed,  and  the  necessary  hose  supplied,  as  also  various 
appliances  for  assisting  the  escape  of  the  inmates  in  case  of  an  out¬ 
break.  These  facts  are  adduced  to  show  that  the  Board  of  Manage¬ 
ment  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  slumber  at  their  post,  but  are 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  light  and  help  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come.  It  is  pleasing  to  remember  that  if  Earlswood  is  the 
oldest  of  the  idiot  asylums  in  this  country,  it  still  leads  the  way 
and  sets  the  others,  which  have  sprung  up  into  existence  since,  and 
which  have  been  modelled  on  its  lines,  a  good  example  of  readiness 
to  discard  what  is  bad,  and  to  adopt  whatever  may  be  found  of 
benefit  in  the  treatment  of  its  afflicted  inmates.  It  is  gratifying 
that  Parliament  has  lately  given  some  attention  to  the  idiot*. 
Formerly  an  imbecile  child  five  or  six  years  of  age  could  not  be 
sent  by  its  parents  to  a  suitable  institution  for  education  and 
training  unless  it  was  certified  in  the  same  way  as  an  adult  lunatic 
requiring  to  be  confined  in  an  asylum,  but  this  by  a  recent  Act 
has  been  much  modified,  giving  as  it  does  greater  facilities  for 
care  and  training  of  cases  of  weak  intellect,  in  which  improvement 
may  be  anticipated. 
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One  pleasing  feature  at  Earlswood  is  that  its  benefits  are  not 
confined  exclusively  to  the  very  poor  or  those  belonging  to  the 
lower  grades  of  society.  The  wealthy  and  the  noble  are  as  likely 
to  have  idiotic  children  as  any  other  class  of  the  community,  and 
at  such  a  place  as  Earlswood  it  is  evident  that  they  can  enjoy 
advantages  to  be  had  nowhere  else.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that 
the  grounds  seem  laid  out  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  rich  and 
well-to-do;  far  awav  from  the  roar  and  excitement  and  tumult  of 
the  City,  in  a  county  remarkably  picturesque,  where  they  look  on 
an  untainted  sky,  and  breathe  a  bracing  air — no  wonder  that  the 
rich  idiots  in  Earlswood  have  been  numerous.  They  pay,  of 
course,  handsomely;  no  charitable  funds  are  appropriated  to  them, 
and  they  are  handsomely  treated,  in  lofty  rooms  in  the  front  of 
the  building,  whence  they  have  a  lovely  view  of  the  opening 
country,  and  can  watch  the  trains  as  they  rush  past  hourly  with 
City  men  and  pleasure  seekers,  or  searchers  after  health,  between 
London  and  what  may  truly  be  called  London-on-the-Sea.  At 
one  time  they  came  almost  exclusively  to  Earlswood,  and  aided 
not  a  little  to  keep  such  an  enormous  establishment,  conducted 
necessarily  on  such  an  expensive  scale,  in  funds.  Other  rival 
establishments  now  have  come  into  the  field  to  cater  for  the 
wealthy  classes  ;  but  some  such  are  at  Earlswood  still.  For  such 
the  grounds  of  about  200  acres  are  specially  convenient,  as  there 
is  a  wide  extent  of  walks,  in  woods,  or  in  the  fields,  or  in  the 
gardens,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  bounds 
for  exercise.  Some  of  them  have  carriages  at  their  disposal,  and 
are  much  benefited  by  drives  over  the  adjacent  Downs.  They 
dine  in  their  own  sitting-room,  which  is  handsomely  fitted  up, 
and  an  attendant  sleeps  in  a  separate  bed  in  the  inner  room,  so 
that  they  are  well  looked  after  by  night  and  by  day.  Their 
friends  also  come  to  see  them — and,  like  all  the  other  inmates, 
the  representatives  of  Law,  in  the  shape  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  have  their  eye  on  them  to  see  that  they  are  duly  looked 
after.  One  great  advantage  of  such  an  institution  as  that  at 
Earlswood  is  that,  by  having  an  immense  field  open  to  inspection, 
one  may  better  study  the  causes,  and  be  easier  helped  to  the 
discovery  of  the  cure.  We  step  into  a  younger  day  over  such 
cases.  They  are  the  martyrs  out  of  whom  science  gains  her 
triumphs:  if  it  cannot  restore  them  clothed  and  in  their  right 
mind,  it  can  warn  society  of  the  causes  which  have  made  the  poor 
idiot  what  he  is,  and  that  knowledge  may  tend  to  decrease  the 
number  in  the  days  that  are  to  come.  Against  some  forms  of 
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charity,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  we  have  to  protest.  There 
may  be  societies  that  help  to  perpetuate  the  evils  they  are  estab¬ 
lished  to  destroy.  The  more  we  give  to  some  people  the  less 
disposed  they  become  to  rely  on  their  own  exertions.  Funds  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  shelter  the  houseless,  to 
rescue  the  perishing,  are  certain  to  be  abused  ;  in  many  quarters 
it  is  argued  that  even  our  great  hospitals  have  a  demoralising 
effect.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  charged  against  Earlswood. 
If  it  takes  a  wealthy  patient,  his  friends  pay  for  his  keep;  if  it 
takes  a  poor  one,  where,  we  ask,  can  there  be  a  more  fitting  subject 
of  charity  ?  In  neither  case,  however,  can  the  poor  sufferer  be  said 
to  have  brought  his  misfortune  on  himself.  If  his  life  is  a  wreck 
and  sorrow  it  is  not  his  fault.  It  is  not  the  idiot  himself  wTho  has 
besotted  his  intellect,  or  enfeebled  his  body,  or  abused  the  advan¬ 
tages  God  had  placed  within  his  reach.  In  all  ranks  of  life  there 
are  men,  and  women  too,  who  do  this,  and  they  must  take  the 
consequences. 


Is  there  need  that  I  should  offer  up 

A  Plea 

for  the  idiot?  I  can  hardly  think  it.  Tender-hearted  women 
and  compassionate  men  are  ever  ready  with  their  sympathy  and 
aid  for  such .  It  is  they  who  have  built  up  Earlswood  with  all  its 
varied  appliances,  and  have  made  it  a  blessing  in  our  own  and 
other  lands.  It  was  they  who  responded  readily  to  Dr.  Reed  when 
he  said,  in  his  noble  address  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  “We 
plead  for  those,  who,  though  most  unhappy,  are  innocent;  who, 
though  despised,  are  capable  of  generous  affections:  that  they  may  be 
restored  to  the  intercourse  and  comforted  in  the  bosom  of  society; 
that  the  light  of  intelligence  and  the  joy  of  life  may  beam  forth 
on  the  vacant  and  distressed  countenance,  and  that  the  poor  forlorn 
heart  may  yet  beat  with  the  warm  sentiments  of  grateful  life 
towards  its  acknowledged  benefactors.”  But  times  are  bad,  and 
there  is  danger,  from  the  competition  of  benevolence,  as  it  were, 
that  the  badness  of  the  time  may  be  increased  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ished.  There  is  little  that  is  picturesque  about  the  idiot.  It  is 
hard  to  make  him  an  attractive  object.  The  very  thought  of 
him  makes  one  sad,  and  literature  knows  him  not.  Nevertheless, 
the  claims  of  Earlswood  are  unique — as  much  so  as  itself.  It  was 
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the  first  of  its  special  class,  and  still  remains  so.  If  it  has  lost 
old  friends  by  death,  that  is  the  greater  reason  that  others  should 
come  forward  to  fill  up  their  vacant  places.  Its  claims  are  ever 
pressing,  for  its  clients  are  to  be  met  with  in  town  and  country 
alike. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Earlswood  requires  much  more  money  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  and  to  the  number  of  its  inmates  than  an 
ordinary  charity.  Our  great  asylums  are  able  to  carry  out  their 
operations,  many  of  them  on  an  exceedingly  economical  scale. 
They  can  utilise  the  labour  of  the  inmates,  and  can  effect  great 
savings  in  many  ways.  In  Earlswood  there  are  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  such  as  exist  nowhere  else.  It  can  take,  it  is  true,  a 
few  cases  who  will  pay  handsomely,  but  not  at  all  out  of  proportion 
when  you  consider  the  apartments  they  occupy,  and  the  special 
attendance  they  require  by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  but  these  rich 
inmates  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  great  mass 
of  the  inmates  are  poor,  many  of  them  of  the  struggling  middle 
class;  but  it  is  essential  to  their  recovery  that  they  should  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  rich.  They  must  have  an  enormous  amount 
of  attendance.  They  must  live  well — for  if  you  starve  the  body 
you  also  starve  the  mind.  The  staff,  from  the  head  doctor  to  the 
lowest  nurse,  must  have  a  special  fitness  for  the  work  before  them, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  every  day,  or  in  every  one,  and  a  great 
deal  must  be  spent  in  making  the  day  and  the  night  rooms  cheer¬ 
ful  and  pleasant,  as  the  mind  is  much  affected  by  its  surroundings. 
The  young  ones  must  have  toys  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  to  arouse 
their  dormant  faculties.  Even  the  better  class,  who  can  work  at 
a  trade,  or  make  themselves  useful,  require  more  supervision  in  the 
way  of  head  masters  and  teachers  than  would  be  needed  in  any 
workshop  or  establishment  in  ordinary  cases.  It  will  not  do  to  be 
stingy,  either  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  patients  or  the  staff — • 
and  of  this  the  intelligent  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Management 
are  perfectly  aware.  But  they  cannot  act  liberally  unless  the 
public  liberally  subscribe.  Legacies,  annual  subscriptions,  or 
donations,  all  are  welcome,  and  all  are  needed;  and  that  the  money 
thus  received  is  judiciously  laid  out  no  one  who  knows,  as  I  do, 
anything  of  the  interior  working  of  the  Institution  can  have  a 
doubt.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  in  conclusion  that  this  Institu¬ 
tion,  which  has  now  become  a  national  one,  is  suffering  greatly 
from  the  need  of  subscriptions  and  donations. 

This  appeal  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  those  who  have 
something  to  spare  will  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  main- 
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taining  their  large  family  of  helpless  ones,  and  in  extending  the 
benefits  of  Earlswood  to  many  more  who  are  seeking  admission 
within  its  sheltering  walls.  I  cannot  bring  them  before  you,  as 
I  might  the  inmates  of  some  other  institutions,  to  move  your 
hearts  to  pity  for  their  sad  bereavement;  no — I  plead  for  those 
who  cannot  plead  for  themselves. 

Christopher  Crayon. 

Cheques  may  be  crossed  to  Messrs.  Hoare  &  Co. 

Money  Orders  payable  at  Chief  Office. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  The  Asylum  for  Idiots,  situate 
at  Earlswood ,  near  Reigate ,  in  the  County  of  Surrey ,  and 
instituted  on  the  Twenty -seventh  day  of  October ,  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-seven ,  the  sum  of 

to  be  raised  and  paid  by  and  out  of  any  part  of  my  pure 
personal  estate ,  which  by  law  I  may  or  can  charge  with  the 
payment  of  the  same ,  and  not  out  of  any  part  of  my  real 
estate ,  and  to  be  applied  towards  accomplishing  the  chari¬ 
table  designs  of  the  said  Institution;  and  so,  that  if 
necessary ,  for  giving  full  effect  to  this  bequest ,  my  estate  and 
effects  shall  be  marshalled  in  its  favour. 


offices  : 

36,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 

LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C. 


©wEu'r  tlj£  patronage  of 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 


PRESIDENTS: 

HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  CHICHESTER. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DARNLEY. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DERBY. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  TPIF.  EARL  OF  DUFFERIN. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  FORTESCUE. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  VISCOUNT  EVERSLEY. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  EBURY. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  HERSCHELL. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  G.  J.  GOSCHEN  . 

BARON  HENRY  DE  WORMS,  M.P 
SIR  THOMAS  FOWELL  BUXTON,  BART. 
ALDERMAN  SIR  ROBERT  N.  FOWLER,  BART.,  M.P. 
ALDERMAN  SIR  THOMAS  GABRIEL,  BART. 

SIR  TREVOR  LAWRENCE,  BART.,  M.P. 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  BART.,  M.P. 

SIR  S.  MORTON  PETO,  BART. 

SIR  SYDNEY  HEDLEY  WATERLOW. 

SIR  THOMAS  CHAMBERS,  Q.C. 

MR.  ALDERMAN  STONE. 

JOHN  D.  ALLCROFT,  ESQ.,  F.R.A.S. 

RICHARD  KNIGHT  CAUSTON,  ESQ. 

J.  J.  COLMAN,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

FRANCIS  PEEK,  ESQ. 

THOMAS  SIDNEY,  ESQ. 


(Earlstooab  3Uplmn  far  Jfbiots 


Treasurer. 


H.  GERARD  HOARE,  ESQ.,  J.P. 
Board  of  Management. 


ALBERT  FINCHAM,  ESQ. 
THOMAS  HALLIBURTON,  ESQ. 


J.  C.  BUMSTED,  ESQ. 
H.  S.  COULSON,  ESQ. 
W.  G.  DAVIES.  ESQ. 


J.  W.  BATTLEY,  ESQ. 
W.  W.  BEARE,  ESQ. 


RICHARD  BERRY,  ESQ.,  C.C. 


C.  W.  C.  HUTTON,  ESQ.,  J.P. 
EDWARD  A.  LEVY,  ESQ. 

HORACE  B.  MARSHALL,  ESQ.,  C.C. 
HENRY  WILLIAM  RIPLEY,  ESQ/  J 
JOHN  SOUTHGATE,  ESQ. 
ARTHUR  SPERLING,  ESQ.,  J.P. 
COL.  ROBERT  F.  WILLIAMS. 


Auditors. 


CHARLES  TYLER,  ESQ.  |  JOSEPH  HODGSON,  ESQ. 


GERVAS  PARNELL,  ESQ. 

Honorary  Consulting  Dentists. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  MAY,  M.O.S. 
PERCY  MAY,  M.R.C.S,,  L.D.S. 

Honorary  Dentist. 

ALVERSTONE  GABELL,  L.D.S. 

Consulting  and  Visiting  Medical  Officer. 
WILLIAM  J.  LITTLE,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Resident  Physician  and  Superintendent. 


CHARLES  S.  W.  COBBOLD,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  M.R.C.S. 


Assistant  Medical  Officer. 


OTTO  WUNDERLICH,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.  LOND. 

Secretary. 


MR.  JAMES  DOWNING. 

Collector. 

MR.  SIDNEY  AMSDEN. 


'  Cards  to  View  the  Institution  supplied  on  application  to 

The  SECRETARY  at  the  Offices, 

36,  King  William  Street, 

London  Bridge,  E.C. 

The  Elections  occur  regularly  on  the  last  Thursday  in  the  months  of 
April  and  October. 

1  Woodford  Fawcett  &  Co.,  Printers,  Dorset  Works,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


